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Tis foll, lowing Calculations were not ori- x 
ginally intended for the Pres, but deſigned ; 


for the Author s private Information. He is 


now induced to offer them to the Public as 


there is every prob: ability that the Commer al 


Regulations will be preſſed forw ard in the 


next Seſſions of Parti ament, and he thinks 


it criminal to with -ho! d any Informat ation on 


a Subject f. ſo intereſting. The Necellity of a 


ſpecdy Publication prevents him from ar- 


ranging more methodical ly the DeduQions 


from his Calculations, and from paying a 


Proper Attention to correctneſs of Stile— 


Unconnefled W/] 22 Party, and unt, ene ed by 


faflious Views, his only Motive in this Pub- 


lication i 13 to promote the Proſperity of lre- 


2 land. 


E 


land. He is of opinion that Commercial Re- 


gulations with Great Britain on fair Terms 


of Reciprocity of Benefits are expedient — 


Theſe Terms can only be procured by a cloſe 


Inveſtigation of the relative Situation of both 


Kingdoms, which he has attempted i ina Man- 


ner heretofore unattended to. He would not 


ſubſcribe his Name, but that he thinks it 1s 


unfair to attack ſome Arguments and De- | 


_ JaQions of a noble Writer from a maſked 


Battery. 


KILKENN Y, 
1% Novemberg 1785. 
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1 ſhall, by allowing 927. 864 acres for lakes, 


rivers and roads, ſuppoſe it to contain 17.000.000 


acres of uſeful land. 


By the laſt general return of the hearth-money 


3 in 1777, the number of houſes was 


448. 426 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the number of houſes 


to be- =» en . 450.000 


Mr. King, in his Mee and Political Obſerva- 


tions on the State of England, calculates 4 4x perſons 


to each houſe; Dr. Davenant and Dr. Price al- 


low 5; and Mr. Howlet 5;, to each houſe. 
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By allowing cleven perſons to two houſes the 
number of inhabitants in Ireland is - 2.475.000 
which I ſuppoſe is the moſt exact calculation that 
can be MEE. except by enumeration. 


Sir William Petty, in his Political Anatomy of 


heland, computes the number of Inhabitants, in 


the year 1672, to amount to - 2.200. o 
viz. Engliſh =. S.- RO@AOO 

Papiſts deſcended f rom Eng- 

liſh - - doo. 

Non-papiſts deſc ended from 

„„ 300. 000 

Scotch -- 9 5 - = 100.000 

Native Iriſh - doo. ooo 

. 2. 200. ooo 


It is unaccountable how ſo very able a writer as 


Sir William Petty, after this particular ſtatement 


of the number of inhabitants, ſhould make his 


deductions on a principle of the enumeration of 
the people being but 1.100.000, unleſs I am to 
ſuppoſe that he computes I. 100. OOO as the num- 
ber of males in the Kingdom. 


That the: number of inhabitants in Ireland | in 


1672, was 2,200. oo, may be evinced in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


. 

4 
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According 


1 
ry K n 


The number at preſent ſhould be about 2. 0.000 


CES EE: 

According to proofs m made of the progreſſive aug- 
mentation of mankind from obſervations on the 
bills of mortality in England, it appears, taat not- 
withſtanding the common checks given to popula- 
tion by war, famine and peſtilence, the number 
of the people 1s doubled in about 400 years. 


Now according to Sir William Tetty the number 
of inhabitants in 1672 was = 2.200. 000 
By the computation from the bills of 
mortality the increaſe in about 100 years 
is one-fourth — = — ne 550.000 


— 
— 


But if we conſider the great number of perſons 


killed in Ireland in the civil war of 1688, the 


great emigration at that time, and the numbers 


that emigrated afterwards in conſequence of the 
{ſeverity of the penal laws and reſtrictions of trade, 
we may conclude that the prefent number of inha- 
bitants is about - i» 2.47 5.000 
From which deduct the number above . 


labour, wiz. peers, gentry, clergy,” 


Sc. e e - 200.000 
Remain — "4 =". 2.275.000 
TH From 


F 
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Brought over, " - 2.27 f. oco 
From which deduct children under ſeven 
years of age, one-fourth - 568.750 


Remains for agriculture manufactures 


and commerce . 1.706.250 


Of which one-third.are men 568.750 


one: third women - 568.750 


— one-third aged, and 
from 7 years to the age of 


puberty — . 8 750 


Mr. Arthur Young, in his Ther through 
England, computes, that about one- 
third of the people is employed in 
agriculture, therefore deduct one-third 


for Ay. 8 7 e 8687180 


Remains for commerce and manufac- 


rure 5 hs - 1.137.500 


e 5 : 


A by Mr. a Eftimate, page 176, which 


-— to be extremely accurate, the number of 
inhabitants i 3 = \ 8,023.729 | 


1 50 


1.706.250 


England and Wales contain about 30. 000.000 > of 5 


1331 


If the population of Ireland was equal to the 


population of England and Wales, in proportion 


to the extent of the reſpective countries, the num- 


ber of inhabitants in Ireland ought to be 4 546.779 


The preſent number of inhabitants is 2.47 5. 00 


Ireland is deficient = | 2071779 | 


The population of England | is one : perſon. . 
34 acres . 


The population of Ireland | is about one perſon 


N to 6 acres. 


I hes been confidently aſſerted, and univerkully 


admitted, that the wool of Ireland 1 is not ſullicient 
to clothe Its inhabitants. 


This is a miſtake ; the wool of Ireland is amply 


ſufficient for the internal conſumption of the king- 


dom. 


Av 


Strange as it may appear at firſt view, ill there 


are not oo, ooo clothed yearly 1 in Ireland with Bri- 
tiſh woollen drapery. 


1 he quantity of old n 3 in the 
year 1783 was 371.871 yards, which is not 34 
yards each for 100.000 men; and as there is no 


doubt 


* 
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per ſons.— 
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doubt but thoſe that wear Engliſh cloths make 
up on an average two coats a year, this quantity 
of old drapery is not ſufficient for I 00.000 per- 
ſons. 


The importation of new drapery the ſame year 
was 420.415 yards, which 1s barely ſufficient for 
one waiſtcoat and a pair of breeches for 100. 0 
In what manner are the remaining 
2.375.000 inhabitants clothed? Certainly with 
Tiſh wool manufactured in Ireland. 


Ih the year 7703 Ireland exported 


of wool, e 2063 ſtones. 

| Woollen and bay yarn, 67117 ditto. 
Flannel, PL 1 1416 yards. 
Frize, „„ os, ditto. 
Old drapery, 3 og 495 89 ditto. 


S. 


The latter chiefly, if not | entirely, made of him 
wool. 


This exportation, together with the Spaniſh wool. 
neceſſary for ſuperfine cloihs, will amply ſupply 
the 100.000 perfons dreſſed with Engliſh old dra- 
: 0 0 and leave a redundancy. 


3 
n „ * 


Ireland 


Ireland ex ported the fame year new 


E . 
Vards. 


drapery... = — = 838.051 


And imported as above VP 


She had a redundancy more than ne- 5 Wh. 


celfary for her conſumption of - 117 646 5 


Therefore thoſe perſons who Aer thr Treland © 


has not a ſufficiency of wool for her own conſump- 
tion, are deceived, or have an intention to miſſead 
then nation in m_— to her internal reſources. 


1t is difficult to form an opinion of the quan- 


tity of ſheep in the kingdom. In ſuch an enquiry 
we can proceed only on conjecture from the num 
ber of inhabitants and the quantity of wool ne- 
ceſſary for the clothing of each perſon. I ſhall | 
hazard an eſtimate from the beſt authority I can 
procure, but leave the reader to form his own judg- 5 


ment. 


T have been informed by an eminent woollen _ 


manufacturer that a ſtone of wool is neceſſary to 
clothe an Iriſh labourer of the common ſize with 
coat, waiſtcoat, breeches, hat, and two pair of 
ſtockings. The ſame perſon aſſures me, that the 


wool of Ireland averages at 41b. a fleece, which 


18a pound a fleece leſs than Mr. Young makes 1 it 


in 


1 6 1 


in his Tour through Ireland. I ſhall ſuppoſe from | 
the above, that if one perſon with another con- 
ſumes 71b. of wool in the year, the number of 

ſheep in the kingdom at Alb. a fleece will amount 
: 10 4-331. eo. 


is the information 1 applied for, 1 forgot to „ 
vt clude the great coat generally worn by the com- 
uy mon people, and if we add this to the compliment 4 
of wool conſumed we may conclude that the quan- =_ 
tity neceſſary for each perſon is 8Ib. of wool, 
_ which I believe is nearer to truth; then the num- 
ber of ſheep in the kingdom will amount to 
49 50. oo, or about 5-000. OOO. 
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In nag the relative ſituation of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the firſt conſideration to be made is 
the intereſt of money in the reſpective kingdoms, 
and the effects which the difference of their rates 


of intereſt have on commerce, ſhipping and manu- 
338 factures. 


The etal thts of intereſt in Great Britain is 5 
IJ per cent. but any ſum of money can be produced 
. per cent. 


| The legal ofimereſ n irland i per cet. 
and money is difficult to be procured at that rate. 


A merchant 


2 2 2 2 


K 


A merchant who ſhips off an adventure for a 


foreign market expects the intereſt of his money, 
and at leaſt ten ſhillings Profit for every twenty 
| ſhillings intereſt he pays on account of the hazard 
he runs. A Britiſh merchant who rates the inte- 
: reſt of his ſtock at 4 per cent. muſt make 6 per 
cent. profit, that is, 4 per cent. for the intereſt 
of his ſtock, and 2 per cent. for his hazard. an 
| Iriſh merchant not to be a loſer muſt ſell at the 
rate of 9 per cent. that i 1s, 6 per cent. for the in- 
tereſt of his ſtock, and 3 per cent. for his hazard. 
Now it neceſſarily follows, that a Britiſh ſhip and 
an Iriſh ſhip going to the ſame port with the ſame 
commodities, bought at the ſame price, the Britiſh 
merchant underſells the Iriſh 3 per cent. and of 
courſe, as the Iriſh merchant will have no ſale for > 
his goods until the Britiſh cargo is diſpoſe1 of, the 
| Britiſh merchant has the greater profit, although 


the Iriſhman ſells for 3 per cent. more, as he is 


a longer time paying his high rate of intereſt rene : 
he has 2 return for his adventure. 


This is his true ag why Iriſh merchants 


have been but factors for Iriſh commodities by 


dealing ſo much on commiſſion, and ſo little at | 
their own riſk. 


G5 RR os 
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ip Joſbua Child, a writer equally eminent for 


his practical and theoretic knowledge of trade, in 


his Diſcourſe on Money and Trade, aſſerts that 1 per 


cent. in intereſt is equal to 2 per cent. in duties 
paid inwards and outwards, for this reaſon :—Inte- 
reſt of money runs through the price of the commo- 


dity from the time the money is taken up until the 


return of the adventure of the money is repaid; it 
runs through the price of theſhip, her wear and tear, 
, ſeamens wages and proviſions ; it runs through all : 


croſs accidents of contrary winds and ſtoppage in 


ports. Duties and cuſtoms are only paid at im- 

portation and exportation, and merchants can de- 

fend themſelves in an eaſy manner againſt the 
rigour of duties, but there is no fence againſt the 
intereſt of money. Hence it may be concluded 
that the Dutch who pay but 3 per cent. intereſt | 
of money, have an advantage of 2 per cent. over 
the Britiſh merchant who pays 4 per cent. intereſt, 

and the Britiſh merchant who pays 4 per cent. has 


an advantage of 4 per cent. over the Iriſh merchant 
who Pays © per cent. intereſt, 


a 


Wbilſt the intereſt of money continues higher 
in Ireland than in Great Britain, it will be impoſ- 


| fible that ſtores and magazines of colonial or other- 
| doreign produce can be eſtabliſhed in Ireland to 


ſupply the wants of Great Britain. To be great 
and 


1! 


and general traders there muſt be great ſtock and 
low intereſt. Greatneſs of ſtock is a conſequence 
of low intereſt and proper commercial regulations. 
What makes Holland the general depot of trade, 
and (except what part of the carrying trade is con- 
fined to particular countries by particular laws) the 

carriers of Europe ? $ The low rate of intereſt, 


Yet with all the 3 Ireland labours 


under in reſpect to the high rate of intereſt of--- 


; money, it would be a dangerous experiment to 
attempt to lower | it in the preſent diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances of the country. It is proper that the legi- 
Nature ſhould ſet bounds to extortion and uſury, 
by telling them, « Thus far ſhalt thou go, but no 


5 -- Cſacther.” But theſes bounds ſhould be ſet rather 


above than on that level which the value of money 
will make for itſelf. The extraordinary neceſſities 
of a precarious ſecurity will naturally require a 
greater premium for the riſk than a ſubſtantial 
mortgage, and it is impolitic as well as inhuman 
io deny temporary aids to ſuch neceſſities, oh ar 


Money: may be conſidered not onl y as the mea- 
ſure of every other c.: 1120 ity, but likewiſe as a 
commodity i in itſelf. Intereſt is the price of that 
_ commodity: it neceſſarily follows that when there 
C2 is. 
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is a plenty of the commodity at market, the price 
will fall, but to aſſize the price where the value 
ought to bear a proportion to the plenty of the 

commodity at market, has been a principle long 


— 9 0 from the ſyſtem of commercial regula» 5 
tions. 


In every country a judgment may be formed of 
the plenty and ſcarcity of money by the price, that 
is, the intereſt it bears. The penalty of a lax 
may reduce the price or intereſt of money a little 
below that value, but not much, becauſe no law 
can compel me to part with a commodity below _ 
its value, for if a law ſhould attempt this, I would 
keep up my money, and no money hoarded up 
can add to the wealth or commerce of a ſtate. 
be penalty of ſuch a law is a clog upon com- 


merce as it prevents the circulation of money. 


% 


That the intereſt of money riſes and falls ac- 
_ cording to the quantity of money in circulation 
may be evinced from the preſent ſtate of that eir- 
culation in Great Britain, where the legiſlature ſet 
the price at 5 percent. which I may call their price 
of money at par. The great influx of money, from 
her extended commerce, has reduced intereſt to 
4 per cent. and have heard in London that it is 


procured 


| 
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procured at times at 3x per cent. Thus the plenty 
of money in circulation in Great Britain has re- 
| duced * Price 1 to 12 * cent. below ue 


4 have digreſſed thus far to point out the deli- 
cacy that ſhould be obſerved, and the ill conſe- 
quences that may enſure from any attempt to re- 
duce the intereſt of money in the preſent diſtreſſed 
circumſtances of Ireland, as it may be aſſerted that 
it would be eaſy to obviate the diſadvantages we 
labour under in reſpect to the high rate of intereſt 
. by reducing it to the ſame level with Great Bri- 

tain. * 


After having thus pointed out the relative ſitua- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland in reſpect to 
commerce in general, 1 ſhall next examine their 
relative ſiuation as to ) ſipping: - 


4 mal ds es a Mei etch and an 
Triſh merchant build a ſhip each that coſts 1000/. 

I ſhall ſtate the ſeamens wages, Proviſions and re- 

pairs, at 300). a year. Now let us examine what 
effect intereſt of money will have on each of theſe 
ſhips according to the rates they reſpectively 
Pay- | 


The 


1 4 ] 


The Britiſh merchant conſiders the value of his 
' Ioool. at 4 per cent. 1 C. 40 0 © 
85 ſcamens wages, proviſions, Sc. 12 © © 


Which amount to per annum, /. 520 © 


| The Iriſh merchant conſiders the value 
| of his 1000). at 6 per cent. . 60 -0..0” 
| 3ool. ſeamens wages, proviſions, &c. 18 5 Oo 


Z Per annum, a £m 0 0: 0. 


As the ſhips will wear out in a few years, each 


merchant muſt propoſe to gain the price of his 


ſhip in (ſuppoſe) twelve years, with compound 
intereſt, according to the rates they reſpectively 


pay. 


The Britiſh merchant muſt make eve- 

ry year io repay the price of his 
ſhip in twelve years, = = 

The Iriſh merchant muſt make every 
year to repay the price of his ſhip 
in twelve years, = — 


L. 106 11 15 


- £208; 48 


bes 2 84 


E 


The Britiſh ſhip, wages, proviſions, 


Sc. ſtand each year in „„ 


To cops the price of the ſhip i in twelve 


years, at compound intereſt, = 105 8 11 


L158 Ly 11 


2 — * 


The Iriſh ſhip, wages, proviſions, Ge. 
Rand each year in ( 78 5 


To repay the price of the ſhip, ut 


ſupra, . So „ 119 3 4 


— 


4.797 5 6 


Thus the Britiſh merchant. can freight his ſhip 


at an annual expence of 158). 55. 14d. when the 


annual coſt to the Iriſh merchant is 1971. os, 62d. 


Tazke it in another light. If the two ſhips were 


conſtantly freighted at the ſame price, ſo as to 


enable the Iriſh merchant to clear his ſhip in twelve : 
years, the Britiſh wy would clear itſelf in n eight 
years. 


Or ſuppoſe the Britiſh and Iriſh merchant paid 


the ſame ſum of money yearly intereſt, the Britiſh 


merchant would be enabled to build a "ry of 300 
tons, 


61 16 
tons, and the Iriſh merchant but a ſhip of 200 
tons. | 


The advantages which Great Britain enjoys in 
this reſpect are ſo obvious from the above calcula- 
lation, that there is no doubt but the trade of 


Ireland muſt be chiefly carried on by Britiſh ſnip- 
ping. Left any doubt ſhould remain, I ſhall prove 


from facts the juſtneſs of theſe calculations, by 


ſtating the tonnage of Britiſh, Iriſh and foreign 


ſhipping employed in the Iriſh carrying trade in 
the years 1723 and 1772. If I had recourſe to 


the proper offices, 1 would ftate the tonnage of the 
year 1784. I have taken theſe returns from Lex 
Mercatoria, Iriſþ Edit. 1773, page 575. Icite my 
authority to prove I proceed upon the beſt infor- 


: mation in my 2 855 to PrOcure.. 


: STATE of the TONNAGE of Britiſh, Iriſh and 
Foreign Shipping employed in the Iriſh Carry- 


ing Trade in 1723. 
: | ys 
Britiſh, „ - 
rich, - wn 442.136 
Foreign, 355 76.095 


173 986 
STATE | 


STATE of the TONNAGE of Britiſh, Iriſh and 
| Foreign Shipping, employed in the Iriſh Carry- 
mg Trade in 1772. | 


17 1011147 | Tons. 
1 Britiſh, © or 436,584 
Y ith, © 11 33.312 
1 rein, 1688 


Mr. Gregory King “ eſtimated the tonnage of 

= England, in the year 1688, as a profit to the king- 

dom of about 41. 5s. a ton. I ſhall calculate the 

x tonnage of the ſhipping employed i in the Iriſh car- 
rying trade at 3. a ton, which is 1/. 55. a ton leſs 
than Mr. King 8 calculation. 


The beine of the Iriſh trade in the year 
1772, for 286.594 tons, at 31. Per ton, amounted 
to - 2 12 4.859. * 
of which Great Britain re- 
Des ceived =- 709.962 
Ireland 99 936 
— Foreigners 49.884 


1 J. 859.782 8 


* Chalmer's Eſtimate, p. 40. 
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But my chief reaſon for introducing this ſtate- 


ment of the tonnage of ſhips employed in the Iriſh 
carrying trade, is to Point out that the tonnage of 
Britiſh ſhips employed in this trade was more than 
doubled in leſs than fifty years ; and though the 
Iriſh trade required above 110.000 tons more in 
1772 than in 1723, yet in that period of time Iriſh 
tonnage. decreafed nearly one-fourth ;- and it ap- 
pears that in 1723 about two-thirds of the Iriſh 


carrying trade was enjoyed by Great w which 
increaſed to about ſeven- zeighthis in 17 


3 E 44 
1-33 * » 


From the 4b tate of the Frith carrying trade. % 
will it bear a queſtion, whether it would be more 
beneficial to Ireland to be included in the Britiſh 


act of navigation, or by purſaing the policy of 
Great Britain confine her n trade fo her! own 


8 6-94, AY 


% 


We may now judge with what propriet. y a noble 
writer (when pointing out the danger that may 
enſue to Great Britain from including Ircla: ad * in 
the navigation or adopts tor a Ong, 


„ ” 


. — — Nr Heftem inimicaque- Cobra 


3. 4 *. - 


4 Feen te ſees uritis. 


The 12 ob Il. e. 18. is the original act of navi- 
gation and included Taber pa hr, Fl It was con- 


Oey? * | firmed 
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« dities and merchandize brought in with intent 
to be afterwards carried out again for ſupply of 
foreign markets, by which much benefit and 
advantage may ariſe to his majeſty and people ; 


the lord deputy, therefore, or other chief go- 


4 
| x 1 


cc 


« each province of this realm to which all mer- 


cc 
cc. 


«© purpoſe aforeſaid, may, upon a reaſonable com- 


cc 


60 
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firmed by the Iriſh ſtatute of 14 K 15 C Canes 
Subſequent Engliſh ſtatutes ſtruck out Ireland. 
The Britiſh navigation act is too ſtrait laced. It 
is unfavourable to foreign | commerce. The 13th. 
regulation annexed to the Irith ſtatute of 14 & 15 
Cl: . 0. ſhews, that the Iriſh legiſlature had 
ſome idea of making Ireland a depot of foreign 


produce. It fays, © Inaſmuch as the natural ſitu- 
2 


ation of this realm renders it ſufficiently conve- 
nient for the ſtoring and laying up of commo= | 


vernor or governors. and privy council of this 
realm for the time being, ſhall and may (as 


they in their judgment ſhall ſee meet and find 
moſt advantageous and beneficial to his. majeſty 


and this kingdom) appoint one certain port in 


chants, ſtrangers and their factors, ſending his 
or their goods with intent and to the end and 


poſition or agreement to be agreed on by direc- 
tion of the ſaid lord deputy, or other chief 
governor or governors and privy council as afore- 
t ſaid, 
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ſaid, and payment thereof made unto the col- 
lector or collectors of thoſe ports, in lieu of all 


cuſtoms and ſubſidies due and payable by this 
preſent act, there land and lay up the ſame in 
his mijeſty's warchouſes, at the cuſtom-houſe, 
or ſuch other warehouſes and places, and no 
other, as ſhall be provided for that end and pur- 

pole by the collector, cuſtomer and ſearcher of 
thoſe ports, under whoſe joint cuſtody the ſame 


are to remain until. they be ſhipped out again, 


which ſhall be done again without payment of 


any duties outwards, or any thing more. than a 
« reaſonable rate for warehouſe room; but if any 
© merchant, factor or other, bringing in or laying 
** up his or their goods by way of compoſition, 
ſhall not export, but otherwiſe diſpoſe of the 
ſame, every ſuch merchant, factor or other ſhall, 
before he or they receive his or their goods 
from the warehouſe or place where they are 

laid up, pay unto the collector, not only 4 
much as with his or their compoſition monies 

ſhall compleat the whole cuſtoms and ſubſidies 
of ſuch goods, bur likewiſe intereſt, at the rate = 
od of 101. per cent. for ſo long a time as the pay- 
ment of the full duties of thoſe goods; had been 


forborne.” 


The 
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The 53d regulation, annexcd to the ſame act, 
compelling aliens to pay double cuſio! m, is impo- 


litic. It certainly ought to be inforced to prohibit 


a croſs carrying trade, but our ports ſhould be 
open to all foreigners, not only to import the pro- 
duce of their own country, but likewife to take 
our r produce in return. 


1 ſhall now examine the pe ſituation of 
Great Britain and Ireland as to manufactures, and 
ſee what effect the different rates of intereſt have 5 

a res when taken from 
the loom and _ for ſale. = . 


AW pc cot rr n ood 


well employed. It is of no conſequence whether 


this ſum is too much or too little, as the propor- 
tion will be the ſame, let the ſum be what i it will. 


To employ twenty looms in Ireland, at 50. a loom, 


will require 1000“. the intereſt of which is 6ol. 
per annum. A Britiſh manufacturer Who pays 601. 
yearly intereſt of money, at 4 per cent. procures 
for that intereſt 1500 J. and can employ thirty 
looms; and as he at the ſame expence employs 
ones third more looms than an Iriſh manufacturer, 
of courſe he has one-third more profit on his ma- 


nufacture, or can underſell the Iriſh manufacturer 


in 
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in the fame proportion in his own or any foreign 


market, and engroſs the trade to himſelf. 


If a manufacturer did not imagine that he could 


pay off the principal debt in ten years by the pro- 


"ts of his induſtry, and at the ſame time ſupport 
his ſamily, he would not take up money at intereſt. 


If then the Iriſh. manufacturer ſhall be enabled to 


ſupport his ſamily, and pay off the principal in ten 
years, a Britiſh manufacturer ſhall maintain his 
family and Pay off the ſame principal in about 


ſeven years. 


11 bas been objected on the part of Great Britain 


that the low rents, light taxes and cheapneſs of 
: labour in Ireland, muſt give advantages to the 
Iriſh manufacturer, and enable him to underſell at 
foreign markets Britiſh manufactures, which are 


ö ſubject to high rents: heavy taxes, and dear la- 
bour. | 


If theſe 8 are not t ſufficiently confuted 
by the foregoing remarks on the different rates of 
intereſt, I ſhall anſwer, trade and manufactures 
thrive in proportion to the population of a coun- 
try. Holland is the moſt populous country in 
Europe., Land there pays an, exceſſive rent, and 
the annual taxes on land are nearly equal to the 


annual ' 
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annual rent. Every article of food and raiment pay 
an exceſſive high exciſe, yet notwithſtanding the 
_ dearneſs of land and the heavy exciſe laid on every 
thing they conſume, manufactures flouriſh, and there 
is to be found in Holland every fort of manufacture. 
England and France are the next moſt populous 
countries, and it is unneceſſary to mention how 
much manufactures thrive amongſt them. Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark and Ruſſia are the 
leaſt; populous countries of Europe. Land and 
labour is cheap in theſe countries, yet they are 
ſupplied with manufactures by thoſe populous 


countries where rent is heavy, labour dear, and 


taxes high. The Dean of Gloucefler, in his Politi- 


cal and Commercial Tratts, has proved that a poor 


country cannot ſtand a competition with a rich 
country in cheapneſs of manufactures, although 
Poſſeſſed of equal advantages; therefore to burden 
the infant manufactures of a poor country with the. 
fame exciſe which is laid on a wealthy, well eſta- 
bliſhed manufacture, would be Nane with the 
ſame conſequence as to the ſrog in“ the fable, 


which, aſpiring to ſwell itſelf to the ſize of the 


ox, burſt in the attempt, or if I may be allowed 
to borrow a Scotch expreſſion from that great lu- 
minary of the law, Lord Mansfield, it would be 


 Jeething the kid in the milk which EYOVIdanch ſupplied 
io its nouriſhment. 


. Abd 
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A noble writer“, in his Obſervations on the pre- 


ſent State of Ireland, recommends to Great Britain 
to © fear the effect of conceſſions difficult to fore- 
ſee.” Fas eft ab nosTE doceri. It is incumbent 
therefore on Ireland to guard againſt the effects of 
conceſſions that are obvious. Great Britain, long 
_ enured to habits of proſperous induſtry, will ever 
retain that ſuperiority in trade which ſhe. enjoys at 
preſent, even ſuppoſing that Ireland was equally 
induſtrious, and there is every reaſon to think that 
ſhe will ſhortly outſtrip Ireland i in the linen 1 manu- 
4 facture. 


From the peine report of the committee of the 


| Iriſh Houſe of Commons on the State of Iriſh ma- 


nufactures, it appears that Great Britain's yearly 
| conſumption of linen is 63.000.000 yards. 


| Yards, 
Of which her own manufacture Tup- 
plies TS 28.000.000, 
— Gcman linen 20. ooo. ooo 
And of Iriſh linen bur ©. >" =. 15-000-000... 
63. 000. 600 = 


1 England, 1 may 9 compelled ireland to enter 
| into a compact in 1699, by which te linen trade 


WORN as * Lord Sheffield. 


was 
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was to be preſerved to Ireland. Great Britain 
broke this compact. In 1743 ſhe included low 
priced Iriſh linen in the bounties deſigned to pro- 
mote her own manufacture. This was a ſpacious 
benefit to Ireland, but deluſive. Mr. Hamill's eſ- 

timate of the charges on a pack of Iriſh linen im- 

ported into London, which he laid before the Iriſh 

committee, amount to 141. 8s. 3d. per cent. there- 
fore Britiſh linens have an advantage of 140. 86. 3d. 
per cent. over Iriſh linens ſhipped from a Beit | 
Bon. 


Pp The rapid encreaſe of the Britiſh linen manu- 
facture will appear from a comparative view of 
Britiſh and Iriſh linen exported on bounty 1 in the 


years 1743 and 1773 from Britiſh ports. 


In the year 1743. 


Yards, 
7 Britiſh "OK exported on bounty | "86 TM 
| Iriſh linen — on r 0 4.90 


In men year 773 


Britiſh linen ex ported on bounty - 5.235.266 
Iriſh linen exported on —_— "483 2,245 


E Thus . 


1 
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Thus may be ſeen the progreſſive improvement 

of the Britiſh linen manufacture from the year 

1743 to 1773, and that the charges incident to an 
Iriſh pack of -linen exported from a Britiſh port 
operate as a protecting duty for Britiſh linen, 
excluſive of the advantage of the Britiſh manu- 


facturer in the different 1 rates of intereſt of mo- 15 
ney. 


The value of linen yarn exported to Great . 
taln in 1782 was 169. 126).; and as, from the 


report of the Iriſh committee, labour and linen 5 
yarn are nearly of equal value in this manufacture, . 


5 the Iriſh manufaQurers have loſt by this exporta- 
tion 55 © XY 8 . 169.125 


In the year 106885 being the year before the ex- 
portation of Iriſh woollen drapery was Prohi- 
bited, the value of Engliſh old drapery imported 
T 1e 3 9. 

And of new drapery, 1774 10 10 


* 


In the year 1783, being a w years after the 5 
5 prohibition was withdrawn, the value of Britiſh | 


old drapery. imported was . 60.310 K1i35m 0 
And of new drapery <- 52.551 17 6 


In 
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In 1782 the value of wool, worſted and bay yarn 


N * amounted to 4.127.214 
1 which, Wool, 5 18 
- — Woollen yarn, .=- B05 


—— Worſted yarn, 24. 927 


. 127. 214 : 


The Norwich Wider aſſerted, before the 
committee of the Britiſh privy council, that labour 


is about 85 per cent. in the manufacture of worſted 


ſtuffs. The Yorkſhire manufacturers ſaid, that in 
the ſhort wool manufactures the proportion was as 
2 labour to I material, and i in the long wool ma- ; 
nufactures as 5 labour to 1 material. The quan- 
tity of worſted yarn exported in 1782 being fo large 

a proportion of the export of the whole, I am- 
within bounds by averaging the wool, worſted and 


bay yarn imported that year at 4 labour to 1 ma- 
terial; therefore the profit to the Britiſh manu- 
facturer on the value exported | 2 'L 127. 214 
e 3 Wy 


. 2808 .550 


Which with profit on linen yarn before 
mentioned = 169.126 
And of courſe a loſs o Iriſh manufac- 3 


turers of . . | " 7 pr 
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| Ireland, by confining her conſumption of Weſt | 
India produce ta the Britiſh Iſlands has been a 


loſer in the year ending the 25th March, 1783, in 
the article of TD” alone, . 92. 940 29 5: 


The quantity of candy, loaf and raw ſugars that 
year imported was 142 936 cwt. and the Dean of 
- Glouceſter, in his Reflections, ſays, that we could 905 
procure ſugar thirteen ſhillings per cwt. 2 5 
from Portugal than from the Britiſh colonies.— 
Portugal would take manufactures in return. 


Although the Weſt India trade is open, and we 
can import ſugars directly from the iſlands, yet it 
appears that 142.986 c wt. was that year imported, 
of which 109.116 cwt. came to us circuitouſly 
through Great Britain. There was of rum im- 
ported the ſame year from the Weſt Indies 297.038 
gallons, and 129.950 gallons from Great Britain. 
Of cotton wool 1092 cwt. from the Weſt Indies, 
and 2705 cwt. from Great Britain, A convincing 
proof of the juſtneſs of the foregoing calculations, 
and that the great capital and low rate of intereſt 
will ſecure to Great Britain the carrying trade, and 
: make her the depot of colopial Produce. 


Mr. Chalmers, in his Eſtimate, makes the me- | 
dium balance of trade for three years, ending 1772, 


St 745: 210 
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. 2 45. 210 a year! in favour of Great Britain againſt 
Ireland. The noble writer heretofore alluded to, 
in his Obſervations on the American States, makes the 


medium balance of trade, from the year 1770 to the 


year 1780, C. 484.87 1. 6s. 62d. a year in favour of 
Great Britain againſt freland ; but in his Obſerva- 
tions on the preſent State of Ireland, he finds out that 


the Britiſh cuſtom-houſe returns of the valuation 


of Iriſh imports are extremely defective, and that 


the Iriſh cuſtom-houſe returns are more regular 
and juft. It is to be hoped that if the party to 
"I which he is attached reſume their employments, 7 


he will be appointed inſpector- general of the im- 


ports and exports, (an office for which, from his 
Jaborious compilations, he ſeems well qualified). | 
From the great difference between the returns of 
the Britiſh and Iriſh cuſtom-houſes, it is manifeſt 
that there is a leading principle in each kingdom 
ol make the balance of trade appear in its own 
favour. The vanity of merchants in puffing their L 


_ conſequence by large entries where no duty is paid, 


is well known, and points out the neceſſity of ſome 
regulation to enforce juſt entries by forfeitures, and 
prevent thereby falſe notions of the balance of 
trade. The imports of Britiſh manufactures may 


be depended upon, as from the duties paid, it may 


þe lately aſſerted that the quantity returned is 
actually 
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actually imported. 1t is highly probable that there | 
is more imported than in the cuſtom-houſe returns, 
but there cannot be leſs, becauſe no perſon will 
pay duty for more than he imports. The export 
of Iriſh manufactures being free from duty, gives 
room for the indulgence of that vanity which is | 
prej judicial to the ſtate, as it gives falſe notions of 
the balance of trade. Iriſh linen being exempt 
from duty in Britiſh ports gives an opportunity to 
the Britiſh merchant to indulge the ſame vanity; 
and the cuſtom-houſe officers in ſuch a caſe are 
: indifferent about the extent of an entry if their 
| accuſtomed fees are paid. Hence Ireland may 
_ conclude to a certainty the value of her imports, 
but the value of her exports are very problema- | 


5 tical. 


Let us take the balance either for or againſt Ire- 
: land from the Britiſh or Iriſh returns, or fay the 
: imports and exports are nearly equal. Take it any 
way, ſtill there are items of great importance 
which have not been included in either of the re- 
turns and make a large balance againſt Ireland. 


"The 


N 


The yearly drains of Ireland for the eſtates of 
abſentees are moderately eſtimated at 
. * 200. 0 0 0 
In the general ſtate of the M 
onal account, ending March, 
1784, C. 16545. os. 54d. is 
entered as the four ſnillings 
in the pound on employ- 
ments and penſions of abſen-„ 2 
tees, they therefore receive 66.181 199 
The freight of Britiſh 23 25 n 55 


before: mentioned „ 709.962 8 


_—— "I : 4 4 


ee l 


Jo this ſhould be added the yearly remittances 
for intereſt of money, mortgages, education of 


youth, inſurance of ſhips, houſes and lives, car- 


riage horſes, &c. with the penſions from which 
there is no deduction of poundage ; of all which 1 


can form no eſtimate for want of proper materials, 


and then a juſter view may be had of the balance 


of trade between the two WN 


: oY Hume, in his Eſſay on the Balance of Trade, 
aſſerts, that ** the flow of money ought to be kept 
rather more than full by ſmall but conſtant "ay 


mentations.” | 


* 


1 
mentations.” How then can Ireland ſupport her 
neceſſary circulation when ſubject to ſuch drains ? 
To what account are the ſums of money annually 
remitted for offices and penſions to be charged, if 
commercial regulations with Great Britain are 
adopted? Are they to be charged to Great Britain 
as part payment of the ſurplus of the hereditary 
revenue, or are they ſtill to remain a burden on 
the ſhoulders of Ireland? No Iriſhman wiſhes to 
tie up the hands of majeſty from rewarding real 
or even ſuppoſed good ſervices, but let the civil 
liſt of Great Britain gratify the wants or deſerts of 
thoſe whoſe ſervices have been in Great Britain, 
and Iriſhmen will not object to extending the royal 
bounty here to thoſe whoſe real or ſuppoſed good 
ſervices were exerted for Ireland, and let each ſup- 
ply their own Poor and needy. 


The marine, che revenue, the wholeſale mer- 
chant and the retailer reap ſome profit from the 
importation of manufactures, but the exportation 
of money is a total loſs to a ſtate. How muck 
Great Britain profits in her revenue and manufac- - 
tures from theſe annual remittances of Ireland does 
not come within the limits I. have preſcribed for 
myſelf in this publication, but will be fully at- 
tended | to in a hiſtory of the trade, finances and 


reſourceß 
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reſources of Ireland, which I have an intention of 
publiſhing, if 1 can add ſome neceſſary materials 
to thoſe I have collected, and can ſpare time from 
ſtudies more. e intereſting, 


The proviſion trade is a great article of com- 
merce, but deſtruction to Ireland: it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be purſued until there is an encreaſe of 
: population. be he quantity of black cattle will not 
decreaſe until the ſame ground that feeds them 
will be occupied by men. The profits of the pro- 


viſion trade cannot be aſcertained by the quantity 


| ſhipped, but by the price, becauſe the redundancy | | 
muſt be exported, let the price be what it may. ; 

The pork trade is indeed beneficial, as it aſſiſts the 
poor cottager at little or no expence to pay the 


rent of his miſerable cabbin and : acre of land. 


Although we can procure bar iron on the ſame 
terms with Great Britain from the Eaſt Country, 
"yer on an average of three years importation, 
ö ending the | 25th March, 1783, we imported each 


year, 5 


Set. 


From the Faſt Country, _- r 


And from Great Britain, | 


ä e 


3 
— 
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notwithſtanding the additional ex pence of a ſecond 
freight, with other incidental charges, and that the 


duty on bar-iron from Great Britain is 35. 6d. a 


ton more than from the Eaſt Country. * 


In the equalization duty: on iron and iron wares 


in 1778, the duty was calculated as if all the iron 
manufactured i in Great Britain was imported. By 
ö the evidence given to the committee of the Britiſh | 
Houſe of Lords, there are about 55.000 tons of 
iron imported, and 30.000 tons annually made in 
Great Britain; and as a rapid progreſs is making 
in her manufacture of bar-iron the importation 
| of courſe will decreaſe. Ireland makes no bar- 
iron. The true mode of equalizing the duty as 
the trade ſtands at preſent, is to lay an exciſe on 
all bar-i -iron made in Great Britain equal to the 
duty paid on all iron imported; or if Great Britain 
wiſhes to protect her bar-· iron manufacture, to rate 
the duty on iron imported upon all iron conſumed. 
For example, I ſhall, to avoid fractions, ſuppoſe 
dhat ſhe imports 60.000 tons, and manufactures 
20.000 tons, the groſs amount of the duty paid 
on 60.000 tons imported ſhould be rated as paid 
on the 90.000 tons conſumed, then two-thirds of 


the duty now actually paid i in Great Britain would 


be the proper equalization duty for bar-iron ex- 
ported by Ireland to the Britiſh colonies. 


The 
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The preſent duty on a ton of bar - iron imported 


in Great Britain is = — 1 2 16 1 


To make this Iriſh money  <- 0 4 8 


£39 


Boi as one-third of the bar-iron ex- 


ported from Great Britain is made there 
ſubject to no exciſe, deduct one-third 55 
of the above duty, 3 26 4 


The true equalization duty for Ire- 


hadi 18 1 Ms. F 1 Mo 6 


And as the duty i in 17 was ſettled at 21. 105. 


: per ton, we pay at preſent gs. 6d. per ton more 
than the true equalization, although there was an 
additional duty of 4s. 7d. per ton laid on iron 
imported in Great Britain ſince, this calculation of 
21. 105, was framed and paſſed into a law, 


Doubts . ariſen on what average to eſti- 


mate the waſte of bar- iron when manufactured 
into iron-wares, it would be pre ſumptuous to form 


any calculation on the true equalizing duty; when 


| theſe doubts are removed, and the average pro- 
perly aſcertained, the duty on exportation ſhould 7 2 


be ſettled on the above principle. 
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But there is a ſhorter and eaſier way to make 
this affair ſatisfactory to the manufacturers of both 


| kingdoms, which is to grant a drawback. of all 
duties on exportation. 


If Lord Sheffield, in his Obſervations on the Ame- 


rican States, is rightly informed, the quantity of 
iron made in Great Britain exceeds the quantity 8 
imported. His Lordſhip ſays, p. 18, that the im- 
ports are near 50.000 tons, and that there is from 
50 to 60.000 tons of pig, and from 15 to 20.000 _ 
tons of bar-iron made in Great Britain; and there 
is every reaſon to think the noble writer was well I 
| founded i in this aſſertion, for, i in his Obſervations on 
the preſent State of Ireland, he ſays, page 212, 
wy the improvements in making good bar-iron with 
pit- coal, the great aid given to labour, and the 
n expences ſaved by the improved ſteam-engines, 
afford a reaſonable hope that in time, if no ex-. 
* traordinary checks ſhould intervene, enough 
„ will be made in Britain to ſupply theſe king- | 
« doms in that neceſſary article.“ And as a 
| corroboration of this well founded hope He re- 5 
marks, in a note, that 500 tons of coals are 


daily conſumed by o one company in \Shropthire | in : 
this manufacture. 3 
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It will not, I preſume, be conſidered an unne= 


cCeſſary digreſſion to mention here, from Dr. Bate's 
| Natural Hiſtory of Ireland, the iron forges at work 


in Ireland in the reign of Charles I. every one of 
which is now in ruins, or I ſhould rather fay, r not 


Aa a veſtige of them remains. 


- 


Several iron works | in a Munſter, by the Earl of 


7 Cork. 


In the counties of Roſcomendn and Leitrim, and d 
near Mountrath, in the Queen: county, by Sir 


Charles Coote. | 8. 


At Ballinakil, in the Queen's county, by the 


oi Farl of Londonderiy. 
Ar Mountmelick, by Sir Adam Loftus. 
In Fermanagh, by Sir John Dunbar. 


In the ſame county, by the fide of Lough-Earn, 


by Sir Leonard Blenerhaſſet. 


3 In Thomond, by fome London merchants. 


' Beſides ſeveral others - on the coaſts of Ulfter oe 
and Munſter, in which Engliſh ore was uſed ; and 
| likewiſe ſeveral bloomeries, hammer works. and 
caſting works; of the latter, one was working by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wandſworth, in the barony of 


Idough, 


386 
Idough, for caſting ordnance, pots, ſmall round 
furnaces, Sc.; and in digging out the iron ore, 


they diſcovered the vein of coals at 4288 wel! 
known by the name of Kilkenny Coal. 


I mall give a few more inſtances of the relative 
ſituation of Great Britain and Ireland as to com- 
merce, and leave the reader to judge on what 
grounds Lord Sheffield aſſerted that Ireland will 


become the depot of colonial and foreign 90. 
duce. 


In the year, ending 255th March, 1783, Ire- 5 
land imported 3.459.861 lb. of tobacco, of which 
2. 41 5. 137 lb. were imported from Great Britain. 


In the ſame year ſhe imported 60. cook of in- 


digo, of which 47- 898lb. came circuitouſly through 
; Great Britain. 


| Of raw and thrown ſilk ſhe imported each year, 

on an average of three years, ending 25th March, I 
1783, 114.90 lb. of which 111 944 lb. came cir- 
N cuitouſly through Great Britain. 5 : 


There 1s ſomething very unaccountable in the _ 


difficulties thrown in the way of Ireland as to a 
Proper explanation of the Methuen treaty made in 
| the year 1703. It is a narrownefs of principle 1 in. 

5 a Bri- 


E 

4 Britiſh miniſter not to have this matter properly 
adjuſted. The Iriſh crown is inſeparably annexed 
to the crown of Great Britain, and of courſe lre- 
land is a part of the empire. No foreign power, 

on forming treaties is ſuppoſed to know what 
particular diſabilities any part of the Britiſh em- 
pire is ſubject to, when ſuch treaties are ſigned. 
If Briſtol, Liverpool, or any other Britiſh port, 
was laid under an interdict of trade by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament before this treaty was made, and 
that interdict afterwards removed; can it be ſup- 
poſed that Portugal would refuſe taking goods 
from ſuch port on account of the interdict? lre- 
land lay under ſuch an iuterdict at the time, and 
when that interdict was removed, ſhe was entitled 
to the benefit of the treaty. That ſhe did not enjoy 
it, was owing to internal regulations of the empire, 
of which no foreign power can Judge. It this 
treaty, made in the year 1703, was originally de- 
ſigned for England alone, was there any objection 
made by the court of Liſbon to Scotland” 3 partict- | 
n of the treaty ? Certainly chere was not. 


It is ridiculous to aſſert, that at the 1 time this 
treaty was made, Portugal objected to the admiſ- 
ſion of Iriſh woollens.- Portugal never made any 
objection to receiving Iriſh woollens, whilſt the 
interdict laſted, and that they were a contraband 


trade 
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trade from this kingdom; and when the interdict 
was removed, and the duties on all wines imported 
| were laid on, conſonant to the ſpirit of that treaty, | 


it was declared in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons to 


* done in conſequence of à declaration of the 
Portugueze ambaſſador, that if the duties on all 
wines of the growth of Portugal were not lower by 
one-third than the duties on French wines, Ire- 


land could not be permitted to enjoy the benefit of 


the treaty. 


1n July 1729 the « Engliſh Mary: at Liſbon DER - 
liſhed a * memorial on the balance of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal. In the eſtimate 
the imports and exports of Ireland to and from 
Portugal are included as part of the imports and 
exports of the empire. Ireland will riſe or fall 
with Great Britain. The friends of Great Britain 
are the friends of Ireland; the enemies of Great 
Britain, the enemies of Ireland. In the infraction 
of treaties of the empire Ireland is deeply intereſt- 
ed. Her blood and treaſure are expended, and 
her trade equally expoſed to the ravages of thoſe 
wars in which the empire is engaged. She is 
therefore as well intitled to the common benefits 
reſulting to the empire from treaties, as ſhe is 


* Lex Mercatoria, p. 5 30. 


liable 
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liable to the diſadvantages of an unſucceſsful 
war: 5 Ny 5 pol 


1 


It is a fixed and certain rule in the law of nations, 


that treaties include Art the Rates of the contract- 
ing powers as to their ſubjects and commerce, 


unleſs limited by expreſs ſtipulations to particular 


Places or certain perſons, or with exemptions Pre- 


ciſely defined. 


Are there any expreſs ſtipulations to particular 
places or perſons, or are there any exemptions in 
the Methuen treaty? It was made by Queen Anne; 
her ſtile was not then Queen of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, but Queen of England, Scot- 
land, France and Ireland, and the treaty was made 
for all her ſubjects. Internal regulations of the 
empire prevented ſome of her ſubjects from en- 
joying for a time the benefit of it. Portugal knew 
nothing of theſe internal regulations, but as ſoon 


as the diſabilities cauſed by theſe regulations were 


removed, every ſubject of the empire was entitled 
to the benefits of the treaty, becauſe it was ſigned 
by che reſpective powers without any eremption : 


of paces or ns. 


In theſe 8 Ireland has. reaſon to 


complain of the inattention a call it by no worſe 
G — name) 
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x hame) of the Britiſh miniſter in the Portugal 


buſineſs. The proper conſtruction of treaties is 


ſo well known that Portugal would raiſe no diffi- 
culty, if ſhe did not perceive it pleaſing to the 
Britiſh miniſtry. Portugal knew or ſeemed to know 


nothing of Britiſh reſtrictions on Iriſh trade, whilſt 


ſuch reſtrictions were enforced, as ſhe freely ad- 


mitted our woollen manufacture when ſmuggled 
out of Ireland, but the narrow policy of a few 


Britiſh merchants in the Liſbon factory have cauſed 
a new conſtruction of treauies, and the conſtruc- 
tion by the law of nations arid general uſage muſt ; 
be laid alide for their advantage. 


It is not ſurpriſing that Ireland ſhould be unac- 


quainted with the conſtruction of treaties, being ſo 


long debarred from their common benefits; but it 
is indeed ſurpriſing that ſhe acted with ſuch ill 


policy as to endanger the lirtle trade that remained 


with Portugal by laying 6 may ſay) prohibitory 


duties on Portugal wines. The balance of trade 
with Portugal was conſiderably more than 80001. 


a year in favour of Ireland, and a proſpect of an 


increaſing balance ; ; thus circumſtanced we ſhould. 


not irritate her. Our intereſt calls upon us to con- 
ciliate by withdrawing theſe duties. A war of pro- 


d with Portugal will certainly hurt, but 


cannot 
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cannot ſerve us. Much may be done by negocia- 


tion, when the Britiſh miniſter 18 convinced We 
know what we are entitled to. 


The firange conduct of the Britiſh miniſter in 
this buſineſs will make it neceſſary for Ireland, in 


any commercial regulations entered into with Great 
Britain, to have the ſpirit of foreign treaties more 


clearly defined, and ſuch definition ſhould be the 
baiis or fundamental principle of the regulations. 


1 was never more ſurprized than at an expreſſion 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer in che 
| Iriſh Houſe of Commons, when the propoſitions 
5 were agitated. He faid, with a degree of exulta- 


tion, that if the commercial regulations were adopt- 
ed, Ireland would be enabled to ſhip of her ma- 


nufactures t to Pritiſh ports, and from thence the 


could export them as Britiſh . — 


What! muſt Ireland be under the neceſſity of 
making Great Britain the entrepot of her manu- 
factures. I believe this gentleman's commercial 


knowledge is great, and his attachment to the in- 


tereſt of Ireland equally great, that he did all the 
good in his power to his country, though probabl. 7 


not as much as he wiſhed. But that a man of ſo 


great knowledge of trade did not perceive that 
making Great Britain the entrepot of Iriſh manu- 


G | 0 1 factures, 
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factures, would give an advantage to Britiſh manu» 
factarers of the ſecond freight and port, and other 
incidental charges, is aſtoniſhing. What the amount 
of the freight and charges is, may be partly judged 
by the eſtimate of expences heretofore alluded to 
on a pack of linen, and fo far would operate as a 


| protecting duty in favour of Britiſh manufac- 
tures. : 


Itis worthy of conſideration, whether there ſhould 


not be ſome ſpecific protection to the trade of Ireland | 
in time of war, if commercial regulations with Great 
Britain are adopted. Waterford will not recover in 
half a century the damage ſhe ſuſtained by priva- 
teers laſt war. J have been informed by a perſon 
"of credit there, that the merchants offered to man 
and victual a frigate, at that time captured from 


the French, if the admiralty would ſtation her on 


the coaſt for the protection of their trade; but this 
reaſonable requeſt was denied, and their trade was 
ſo harraſſed, it became a common ſaying amongſt 


the ſalters, that they were curing proviſions for 
the French. 


It is not the intereſt of Ireland to purſue any 


direct trade with che Eaſt Indies. Individuals have 
acquired immenſe wealth there, but” the manu- 


facturing 
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facturing kingdom, whoſe commerce to the Eaſt is 
moſt extenſive, receives the greateſt prejudice, the 
imports from Aſia being chiefly manufactures and 
articles of luxury, the exports three-fourths bul- 


lion, Great Britain loſes above * . I. Ioo. oo 
yearly by her connections with the Eaſt, excluſive 


of the damage her manufacturers ſuſtain by the 
conſumption of chintzes, nankeens, muſſins, cal- 
licoes, and the other beautiful manufactures of 


Aſia, which, though partly prohibited to be worn 
in Great Britain, yet even exported from thence, 
leſſen the conſumption of the manufactures "a 
Mancheſter, Paiſley and Spittalfields. Teas, drugs, 
ſpices, china and raw materials, are all we want: 


theſe can be procured in return 752 our OWN ma- 


: nufactures, which will flouriſh in proportion to 


the extent of a prohibition o on the wearing of Aſi- 
atic manufactures. 


wilt nt attempt to form any eſtimate of the 
capital of Ireland in agriculture, manufactures and 
the commerce neceſſary to promote them ; but I 
muſt ſuppoſe, from the concurrent opinion of all 
perſons, that it is inſufficient for theſe purpoſes. 
Ireland ſhould firſt try to enrich herſelf by her in- 
5 ternal trade; therefore to divert any part of her | 


SONS. 
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ſmall capital, ſo uſefully employed internally, her 
manufactures muſt languiſn in proportion to the 
quantity of her ſtock thus withdrawn. Spain has 
been depopulated and brought to the verge of 
ruin, by withdrawing her capital from domeſtic 


induſtry and making her South-ſea trade the prin- 


cipal ſource of her wealth, which ſhould be but 
as an acceſſary to thoſe internal reſources ſhe " 
eminently poſſeſſed and ſo fatally neglected. 


The ſame arguments will anſwer for thoſe wild 
notions of a Greenland fiſhery. Where is the ne- 
ceſſuy to explore the icy regions of the North, 
when our own coaſts preſent themſelves. as inex- 
6 hauſtible ſources of wealth? 


Adminiſtration not having beer coerced o re- 
duce the national expences to its income, it was 
prudent to equalize the revenue to its expendi- 
tures. The ill policy of Great Britain in accumu- 
lating an enormous debt is a ſufficient warning for 
Ireland to avoid that rock on which her ſiſter may 
poflibly ſplit. Some of the taxes laid on laſt ſeſ- 
| ſions ſor this purpoſe were proper, ſome impru- | 
dent, and others oppreſſive, The additional ſtamp. 
on news papers, and new modelling the tax on 
advertituments, cannot t be produdtiy e, were not de- 


ſigned 


11 


f ne to be productive, but were d with 
oppreſſion. Some damnable doctrines of aſſaſſina- 


tions were belched forth from the preſs, but the 
| laws were ſufficient to chaſtiſe the offenders. It 
is tyranny to oppreſs the innocent on account of 


the guilt of a few. Inſtitutions of the moſt bene- 


ficial nature are liable to be abuſed. The circula- 
tion of intelligence and advertiſements, neceſſary to 
promote the ſale of infant manufactures is ob- 
ſtructed. They are unproductive taxes on com- 
merce, and ought to be diſcontinued. | 


5 [n theſe enquiries, I have pointed out in a man- 
ner heretofore unattended to, the relative ſituation 


of Great Britain and Ireland, not with a view to 


impede a commercial union, which I think is expe- - 
dient, but to put matters in ſuch a light that the 


contracting parties may meet each other on fair 


terms of reciprocity, which can be the only baſis 
of a laſting treaty. A conſolidation of commercial 
intereſts between Great Britain and Ireland is a 
conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed. A coNso- 


\ LIDATION OF CONSTITUTIONS IRELAND WILL NOT 
| SUFFER. It is to be apprehended that the late 
commercial propoſitions will not anſwer the pur- 
poſe. I confine myſelf to the commercial part of 


the propoſitions, as I ſuppoſe, from the vigorous 


defence 
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defence in the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, no farther 


attempts will be made on the legiſlative rights of 
Ireland. 


4 


If the preſent miniſter 4 Great Britain had ex- 


0 perience equal to his patriotiſm, he would be ca- 
pable of executing great projects; but as it is a 
ſtrong marked trait of his character that he adopts 
plans beneficial to the ſtate, and denies the inven- 
tors the merit due to them, he holds out too great 
a diſcouragement to men of genius to exert their 
abilities in the ſervice of their country. The plan 
of fuch a miniſter will be but a rough draft, a mere 
| ſketch that may preſent the outlines of a great de- 

: ſign. Such was the rough unfiniſhed plan of the 
late propoſitions. It will require the united efforts 
of commiſſioners appointed by Great Britain and 


Ireland to lick this cub into form. Regulations 
which ſhould be attended to minutely i in the re- 


ſpective articles of commerce cannot be arranged 
by parliaments ſitting ! in different kingdoms. An 
age would not compleat the work. Commiſſioners 
ballotted for by parliament to conduct this treaty | 


would be reſponſible to the nation for impolitic or 


imprudent conceſſions. The reſponſibility of a 
Britiſh ſecretary to a lord lieutenant is a mere ignis 
fatuus. . 


Pur ſue this Will o the Wiſp, it diſap- 
| pears 


1 
pears and is loſt for ever in St. George's channel. 
| Appointing commiſſioners after the regulations are 
adopted by parliament is flurring over the buſineſs 
in a ſlovenly manner and ending where it ſhould 
begin. In the courſe of enquiries made by com. 
miſſioners appointed to conduct this treaty, ſeveral 
matters will preſent themſelves which may throw 
a new light on the whole ſyſtem, and they may 
ſtrike out a proper mode for mutually adopting 
future regulations without interfering with the le- 

5 giſlative rights of either kingdom. 


But wherefore ſhall this treaty recur to the du- 
ties paid in May 1782? Why ſhould it not be 
_ eſtabliſhed upon the duties at preſent exiſting? 
Muſt the ſmall protection given to the Iriſh brew- 
eries, ſo eſſential to agriculture, be diſcontinued ? 
Muſt the trifling ſtrip of flannel, in which a part of 
our infant cotton manufacture is ſwathed, be thrown 
away? Great Britain will not inſiſt upon it unleſs 
a ſhe finds Ireland i is inclined to — it. 


= In the bill Wird by Mr. Orde laſt ſeſſions, 
there are ſtrong marks of hurry and inattention. 5 
In one ſection it is enacted, by an Iriſh parliament, 
that Iriſh ſhips ſhall be hereafter Britiſh. If there 
was another ſection enacting, that Iriſh ſhips ſhall 
be likewiſe Spaniſh, then an Iriſh ſhip, by hoiſting 

2, ä gh „ 
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her Spaniſh colours, could burſt the boom placed 


from the Streights of Magellan to the Cape of Good 


Hope, and by traverſing the South-ſea make her 


voyage home round the globe freighted with Eaſt- 
India commodities, purchaſed with ſilver from the 
mines of Potoſi, That Great Britain or Spain may 


make laws that Iriſh ſhips ſhould be conſidered as 
Britiſh of Spaniſh there is no doubt, but it is a 


new mode of conveyancing for a donee to grant 
to himſelf. If in a ſimilar ſituation the citizens of 


Dublin, in their corporate capacity, paſſed an act 


that all the freemen of Dublin were from thence- 
forward livery- men of London, it woul { be laugh- 
ed at in London as an Iriſh blunder. 


A ſimilarity of conflitenion: ut he lame lan- 


guage muſt cauſe a wiſh in the breaſt of every 
' Briton and Iriſhman to rivet their affections as firm 
as poſſible. The intereſt of Ireland requires it. 


The proſperity of Great Britain in a great meaſure 
depends upon it. The Britiſh empire tottered be- 


cauſe the foundation was too ſmall for ſo great a 


ſuperſtructure, and it was preferved from ruin by 


the late critical peace. It is probable if it was 
ill more lightened at top it would be the firmer. 
Such as it is, no alliance, no fœderal union with 
any other powers could be framed ſo beneficial to 


| both 5 
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both as a fœderal union between Great Britain and 


Ireland. Providence placed them by the ſide of 
each other for their mutual ſupport, and every 
ſubject of tlie two kingdoms muſt ſhudder at any 


idea of a ſeparation, eſpecially an Iriſhman, whoſe 
infant ſtate calls for the aſſiſtance of ſuch à friend. 


There are Cromwells and Catalines in every coun- 
try. Men of deſperate fortunes wiſh for a change. 


But to ſuppoſe the great body of the nation wiſhes 
to diſſolve her connection with Great Britain 18 
aſtoniſning; yet we find inſinuations have been 
thrown out in the Houſe of Commons by ſervants 


of the crown, of a wiſh of this kind being foſtered 
ſomewhere. That adminiſtration muſt be weak 
indeed which can give credit to ſuch reports, and 


ſtill weaker to propagate them. If they wiſh to 
foment jealouſies in the kingdom, and make this 
"reign like that of Charles II. a reign of fictitious | 
plots, they ſhould firſt conſider how it may affect : 


the empire. 


The 1 of Ireland have for ſome time en- 


gaged the attention of Europe; the Iriſh debates 


have been read every where with avidity, and 
theſe perſons have little regard for Great Britain 
who throw out inſinuations that Ireland i 1s looſe 


in her attachment to her ſiſter, Great Britain may 
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be involved i in freſh difficulties by ſuch inflmations. 
What foreign power will form alliances with a diſ- 
Jointed empire. The riots in Dublin were unjuſ- 
tifiable, but not of ſufficient conſequence to be 
introduced in a ſpeech from the throne ſeeming] y 
_ congratulating the kingdom, on the reſtoration of 
peace. What can any foreigner ſay who reads a 
proclamation in the Dublin Gazette, offering a 
reward to apprehend perſons for forcibly carrying | 
away a young lady, deſcribing the houſe and town 
in the county of Cork | in which ſhe is #1] detained * 2 
He will naturally aſk, Is Ireland in ſuch a ſtate of 0 
rebellious diſorder that government cannot enforce 
4 due execution of the laws, but is under a neceſ- 
ſity to offer rewards for reſtoring this young per- 
ſon to her ſriends, and apprehending her raviſh- 
ers? Or has Ireland an adminftration of . 


. tives + * 


Suppoſing for an inſtant that Ireland was totally 
unconnected with Great Britain, and looking out 
for alliances. Of all the alliances ſhe could make, 
that with France would be moſt prejudicial to her 
intereſt. Irelind is now attempting to encreaſe | 
her manufactures, France will not receive into her 
Ports the manufactures of any country. She re- 
5 ceives 8 our proviſions, but i it is s the intereſt of Ire- 


land - 


L * 1 
land to encreaſe her population by an encreaſe of 
manufactures, and add to her wealth, by ſtocking | 


her lands with men and decreaſing her export of 
proviſions. As intereſt is the grand main-ſpring 


of all alliances, every kingdom will look to that 


which is moſt beneficial. Ireland can gain great 


and ſolid advantages by a connection with Great 
Britain. By a connection with France, ſhe has 


no market for her manufactures, and riſks the loſs 

of what ſhe has already acquired. Thus circums , 
ſtanced Ireland ſhould look with a jealous eye on 
5 the perſon who aſſerts that French money had 
found its way into the kingdom to promote a civil 
war, ſbould call upon him to make his aſſertion 


good, by pointing out the traitors, and if he did 


not prove the charge, ſhould tell him he was not 


a proper bereditary counſellor for a nation thus tra- 
| duced. 


And Ireland ſhould call upon her parliament to 
reviſe and amend the Iriſh ſtatute (ſtill in force) of. 


= 10 C. I. c. 21. ſeſſ. 3. the preamble of which 
is, © Whereas it hath pleaſed our late moſt graci- 
. ous ſovereign King James of bleſſed memory, 
o as alſo the King's moſt excellent Majeſty that 


. now is, out of their princely wiſdoms, and of 
4-008 their mere grace and favour, to confer upon 


> ſeveral 


Ik 
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4 ſeveral able, worthy and well-deſerving perſons 

_ © inhabiting or dwelling in England, and elſe- 
„ where out of this kingdom, titles of honour, 
** amongſt the nobility of this kingdom of Ireland, 
whereby they do enjoy place and precedency 
according to thoſe titles reſpectively; ſo it can- 
not be denied but that in a juſt way of retribu- 
tion they ought to contribute to all public charges 
and payments taxed by a parliament in this king 
- 0 MP derived, and whereunto others of their rank 
© here reſident are liable.” Then it enacts that 
; all ſuch abſentees ſhall be liable to all public 


charges and taxes of that or any future Fir 5 
ment. 


This patriotic act amended may reſtore to Ire- 
land ſome of her non-reſident nobility. Others 
vill be more cautious of aſpiring to titles in a 
kingdom to which they are ſtrangers, or againſt 
the intereſt of which they are prejudiced. It will 
prevent the danger of an inundation of Engliſh- 


dom, from whence the titles of their honours 


Iriſh peers pouring into the kingdom, and over- * 


turning any meaſures agitated in the Houſe of 
Lords for the benefit of Ireland. We may find 
that when one of our nobility takes up his pen on 

_ the relative ſituation of Great Britain and Ireland, | 


if 
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| if he is not actuated by a laudable partiality for 
this country, he will at leaſt adopt this motto, 


ros Tyriuſque mihi nullo diſcrimine your" > 


I have endeavoured to point out the relative fitu- 
ation of Great Britain and Ireland as to population, 
commerce and manufactures: to ſhew how deficient 
we are in population, in proportion to the extent 
of the two kingdoms, and to prove that the dif- 
ference in their reſpective rates of intereſt muſt 
ever depreſs Ireland in any attempt at a competi - 
tion with Great Britain. The juſtneſs of the cal- 


culations have been evinced by the ſtate of the 


linen and carrying trade at different periods. The 195 
proportion of raw materials and other articles of 

commerce which have been imported circuitouſſy 

- through Great Britain with the additional expences 
of a ſecond freight and other incidental charges, is 


a proof that although we can import theſe articles 


from the fountain-head, her wealth will make her 
| the depot of colonial and foreign produce. I have 4 
adduced the authority of the experienced Sir Joſhua 
Child, to ſhew the effects of intereſt of money on 


duties and cuſtoms, and it neceſſarily follows that 


the ſame duties in Britiſh and Iriſh ports on the 
manufactures of each other give an advantage of 
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4 per cent. to the Britiſh manufacturers. When 


theſe matters, with the proper conſtruction of 


treaties, are taken into detail, Ireland may then, 


and not till then, eſtabliſh a commercial ſyſtem 
with Great Britain, of which reciprocity of benefits 
will be the baſis. 
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